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the glamour of an unknown civilisation, the awakening of the spirit of
wonder, making its appeal to imaginations which, through the Crusades
had been brought more or less closely into touch with Byzantine and
Oriental ideas. Certain of the (trail romances witness to this fascination,
which, in the words of the late Professor Ker, led the peoples to forget
"their own inheritance of tragic fables for the sake of vanities, wonders,
and splendours.1" The popularity of classical themes among a public to
whom a knowledge of the classics was a sealed hook was probably due to
the same cause.

Thus we have another and, from the point of view of comparative
literature, even more interesting group, represented by three poems, the
Roman de Troie, Roman d*Aeneas, and Roman tic Thebes. Of these the
first-named (possibly not the first in date of composition), by Benoit de
Sainte Maure, is the most important* In all three texts, the life of the
period and the deeds of the heroes are described <ts conforming to the
courtesies and conventions of the twelfth century, and the work of Benoit,
dedicated to Queen Eleanor, wife of Henry II, is generally regarded as
having given the initial impetus to the composition of the roman courtoiS)
of which we have seen the full development in Arthurian romance. The
Rotnan tfAeneas, translated by Heinrich von Vcldeck, played the same
role in Germany, and paved the way for the poems of Hartmann von Aue,
Gottfried von Strassbiu*g, and Wolfram von Kschenbach. Benoit was really
a poet of no inconsiderable talent, but it is rather for their position in
the evolution of romantic literature than for their intrinsic merit that
this group of poems is worthy of study.

A distinctive feature to be noted in these two groups is that while the
Alexander poems are cast in the mould of the Chansons de Gaite, with
their mere assonance prolonged throughout each lalm^ Benoit de Sainte
Maure and the unknown authors of Awwas and Thvbcx composed their
romances in the eight-syllabled rhyming couplet familiar to us through
the works of Chretien de Troycs and other Arthurian writers.

Under the heading of the Matiere de llow& should also be classed the
direct translations and adaptations of Ovid, whose Metamorphoses and
Ars Amatoria were very popular in the Middle Ages. Chretien de Troyes,
in the list of his works prefixed to Cligf.^ tells us that he has translated
VArt fAimer, also the stories of Pelops (which is but summarily treated
by Ovid), and Philomela; of these versions only the last-named survives.
The twelfth century also saw versions of Narcmm^ and Piramus and
Thisbe, by writers of less literary importance than Chretien.

Taken in its ensemble, the Mature de Rome is, as was said above, of far
less importance and interest as literature than that of Frame or Bretagne.
As artificial and learned as Palladian architecture, as fantastic as Baroque*
its hollow marvels can compare neither with the heady tumult of the
Chansons de Geste nor with the vivid shore and forest of Arthurian
romance, the offspring of native life and of spontaneous dreams.